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By Bill O’Donnell 


o some, the Everglades is 
just a swamp, a trackless 
wilderness filled with 
alligators, snakes and 
fearful creatures that bite and sting. 
To others, it is a place of wonder, 
where egrets nest, eagles soar and 
panthers prowl. 

Called the “River of Grass,” the 
Everglades is essentially a river, a 50- 
mile-wide flow of water down the 
Florida peninsula. In many places the 
water is only inches deep, shallow 
enough for saw grass and other vegeta- 
tion to root and grow. The water rises 
and falls with the seasons, but is 
always a constant in the Everglades 
equation. Only the slightest hint of a 
current carries the water southward to 
Florida Bay and the sea — less than one 
mile a day. Human manipulation of 
this precious resource has meant 
serious trouble for the Everglades. 

Before the settlement of Florida by 
Europeans, the Everglades ecosystem 
covered southern and central Florida in 
a giant teardrop shape. In south Florida 
it extended from coast to coast, from 
what is now Miami to what is now 
Naples. It narrowed to the width of 
Lake Okeechobee, then stuck a long 
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River of Grass, Fragile as Glass 


The Everglades is 
a test. If we pass 
it, we get to keep 
the planet. 

— Marjory Stoneman Douglas 


JEFF RIPPLE 


narrow finger north into the heart of 
Florida, spreading out for miles on 
both sides of the meandering 
Kissimmee River. Today the Ever- 
glades is only a shadow of its former 
glory; according to the Everglades 
Coalition, about half is still recogniz- 
able as a wetlands ecosystem. 

One of the best places to see the 
Everglades firsthand is Everglades 
National Park. Its 1.5 million acres 
(bigger than Delaware) only comprise 
about 17 percent of the remaining 
Everglades area and only a tenth of the 
vast wetland’s original size. Because 
the park is situated at the very bottom 
of the Everglades’ complicated plumb- 
ing, water issues are very important to 
those who would preserve its unique 
and fragile wildlife and landscape. 

Water is the single unifying 
feature of the Everglades landscape. 
“Where there is water, there is life,” 
says Everglades National Park Ranger 
Kimm Middleton during her tour of the 
park’s famous Anhinga Trail. While 
the tour highlights egrets and alliga- 
tors, the discussion keeps returning to 
the Everglades’ lifeblood, water. 
Habitats here are defined by water 
levels and by the periods of time they 
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are flooded over the course of a year 
(called “hydroperiod”). 

The trail passes through two 
wetland habitats, the saw grass prairie 
which stretches to the horizon, and a 
willow head. Saw grass marsh, a 
widespread Florida system, accounts 
for 70 percent of the remaining 
Everglades landscape. Saw grass, a 
sedge with three-edged stems, indi- 
cates a wet environment. The serra- 
tions along its stems are actually made 
of silica, giving the plant its apt name. 

Willow heads, characterized by a 
thick growth of willows, buttonbush 
and other shrubs, dot the open grass- 
lands of the Everglades like islands. In 
late January, one particular willow 
head along the trail resounds with the 
cries of an anhinga rookery. 

The nests are bulging with noisy, 
insistent young which must be fed. 
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When the parent arrives at the nest, 
the downy tan babies stick their rapier 
bills inside their parent’s to retrieve 
their supper. It takes a great deal of 
fish to raise three or four young to full 
adulthood. This year, the water is high 
and fish are plentiful. It hasn’t always 
been so. 

In past years, the water level of 
the Everglades sometimes has dropped 
so dramatically that fishing became 
difficult for the birds. As fish became 
scarcer, the adults had to travel farther 
and farther, working longer and 
bringing home less food. As the young 
starved, nest after nest fell silent. One 
year this rookery began with over 20 
nests, but no baby anhingas flew. 

Three terrible years of drought 
had gripped the Everglades, a drought 
aggravated by human manipulation of 
nature. The water that dominates the 
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region is harnessed far upstream to do 
people’s bidding. 

The real problem in the Everglades 
is lack of water. A thousand square 
miles south of Lake Okeechobee have 
been drained for sugar cane, cattle and 
other agricultural uses. To the west of 
Miami, canals and dikes divert more 
water to prevent flooding of communi- 
ties such as Hialeah that sprawled into 
the marsh. Fully half the original area 
of the Everglades has been drained and 
developed. 

Throughout the area, 1,400 miles 
of canals divert water away from the 
Everglades National Park and into the 
sea. Today, all the water entering the 
park that is not rainfall comes through 
a system of pumps and canals con- 
trolled by computers at the South 
Florida Water Management District’s 
(SFWMD) offices. 
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Habitats of the Everglades. Public lands are designated: 1. Big Cypress National Park 2. So. Florida Water Met. District 3. 
Loxahatchee National Wildlife Refuge 4. Florida Game & Fresh Water Fish CommissionWMA_ 5. Fakahatchee Strand State 
Preserve 6.Fla. Panther NWR 7. Collier- Seminole State Park 8. Corkscrew Swamp Sanctuary 9. Everglades National Park 
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(left) Suburban sprawl near Loxahatchee National Wildlife Refuge. (right) Sugar cane field near Lake Okeechobee. 


Even the rainfall likely has been 
affected. Many researchers believe that 
since more of the water runs through 
deeper canals, rather than in shallow 
sheets, less of it evaporates in the hot 
summer sun. Under such a scenario, 
less water is available for the forma- 
tion of clouds that catch moisture off 
the Gulf of Mexico and fall as rain. 


The anhinga knows nothing of this. 


All she knows is that the insistent 
voice that met her at the nest grew 
more feeble each day, then finally 
ceased. Without her instinctive drive to 
feed her noisy offspring, nothing 
bound her to the willow head. She flew 
off. 

In the visitors center of the park, 
an Everglades conservation poster 
depicts the wetland in a Mason jar 
surrounded by urban scenery. “Fragile 
as Glass,” it reads. “It’s a nature 
preserve,” quips a young man standing 
nearby. The Glades are fragile, but 
awareness of this fragility, unfortu- 


nately, has been slow to dawn on those 
who threaten it. 

Luckily, many people, both as 
individuals and organizations, do 
appreciate the immediacy of the peril 
to the Everglades and have the political 
will and courage to take action. The 
National Park Service, U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, SFWMD, and Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion, among others, join with many 
private organizations such as the 
Friends of the Everglades and the 
Everglades Coalition to preserve the 
marshes. 

At one time, the Glades were 
thought of as just a place for alligators 
and birds, little more than a curiosity. 
Modern science has worked to change 
that attitude, pointing out that the 
Everglades supplies the drinking water 
for Miami and Fort Lauderdale, as well 
as the nursery ground for 90 percent of 
the Gulf of Mexico’s shrimp. For the 
continued prosperity of humans in 


south Florida, it has become vital to 
save the Everglades, a monumental 
task. 

A century of abuse damaged the 
Everglades; Herculean efforts will save 
it. Three massive and costly projects 
illustrate this. One is the move to 
dechannelize the Kissimmee River. 
The Kissimmee, headwaters of the 
Everglades, was dredged by the Army 
Corps of Engineers in an effort to aid 
flood control and agricultural interests 
in central Florida. In so doing, 45,000 
acres of wetlands were destroyed and 
the face of the river changed dramati- 
cally. This extensively altered riverine 
system affected the hydrology of areas 
downstream, including the Everglades 
and Lake Okeechobee, and resulted in 
damage to those fragile areas. In an 
effort that will cost more than 400 
million dollars, the Corps and the state 
of Florida are now trying to correct the 
environmental damage by restoring 
bends and marshes along the river. [> 
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On the southern shores of Lake 
Okeechobee, a federal lawsuit and 
subsequent legislation may force 
farmers to clean up their act. The 
agricultural interests, dominated by 
two large sugar companies, will have 
to partially finance the building of 
artificial marshes covering 32,600 
acres. Run-off water, polluted with 
nitrates, phosphorus and pesticides will 
flow through these areas, which should 
act as “nutrient sinks,” naturally 
cleaning the effluent before it reaches 
the national park and other areas 
downstream. A 4,000-acre cleansing 
marsh, already established on the edge 
of the Loxahatchee National Wildlife 
Refuge, is predicted to remove about 
20 metric tons of phosphorus each 
year. If enough pollutants and nutrients 
aren’t removed within a decade, 
another area 10 times as large will be 
returned to wetland. Showing true 
poetic justice, this first marsh was built 
on state land that previously had been 
leased for the growing of sugar cane. 

Further south, in an area on the 
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outskirts of Miami called the East 
Everglades, another project is being 
implemented. Long drained for agricul- 
ture and flood control, water is being 
returned to the area. Canals are being 
filled, levees breached and other 
techniques used to return water to the 
region. Areas where tractors plowed 
and migrant farm workers harvested 
squash will soon be home to fish, frogs 
and herons. One hundred thousand 
acres of this region have been added to 
Everglades National Park for respon- 
sible stewardship. These three projects 
together comprise the largest example 
of what is called “restoration ecology,” 
a science based on the concept that 
humans can repair environmental 
damage to the planet. 

Restoration ecology is controver- 
sial as well as expensive. Many 
environmentalists argue that humans 
cannot hope to successfully duplicate 
what nature has done. They plead that 
environmental damage must be 
prevented, not cleaned up with poor 
imitations afterwards. In the Ever- 


glades, where the damage is already 
done, it may be the only way to stop 
further degradation. 

What we do today there may set 
the precedent for preservation and 
restoration of other imperilled ecosys- 
tems, from the tundra to the rainforest. 
In the words of Marjory Stoneman 
Douglas, “The Everglades is a test. If 
we pass it, we get to keep the planet.” 

Will we pass the test? It is still too 
early to tell. However, this year there 
was enough water for the anhinga to 
raise lots of noisy babies. What will 
the future bring? With our help, maybe 
security for anhingas and all the rest of 
the Everglades’ wildlife. As Ranger 
Deb Liggett says, “Restoration ecology 
is the science of hope.” @ 


Bill O’ Donnell is a writer, photog- 
rapher and National Park Service 
ranger who spent five years at Ever- 
glades National Park. He now works 
with Ozark National Scenic Riverways 
in Missouri. 
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LOW-TAILED KITES 


By Susan Cerulean 


t’s mid-spring, 5:30 in the morning, and I’m driving toward 

the east coast dawn and Everglades National Park with Ken 

Meyer, Ph.D., a National Park Service wildlife biologist — 
and Florida’s expert on swallow-tailed kites. I’ ve just spent several 
days following Meyer around Big Cypress National Preserve, trying 
to figure out what it will take to keep these magnificent birds thriv- 
ing in Florida. I’m learning how to maneuver the rocky pine woods, 
how to interpret the birds’ infrequent vocalizations, how to find their 
hardly recognizable nests. 

Today our mission is to look for nest-building among the small 
but persistent population of nesting swallow-tails in the Everglades. 
Meyer is particularly interested, because these are all that remain of 
an extensive population that once flourished north along the 
pinelands of the Miami Rock Ridge. > 
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ike many creatures, 
swallow-tailed kites 
interact little with the 
human race, except in 
response to our uses of the land. For 
the U.S. population of swallow-tailed 
kites, that response has been an 
alarming decline in breeding range and 
population. Historically, kites nested in 
forested wetlands in 21 states, from 
Florida north through the corridor of 
the Mississippi to Minnesota. The 
bird’s range contracted sharply around 
the turn of the century in response to 
habitat loss and shooting. Only Florida 
and small areas in six other states still 
support populations of the kite. 

Finding them just inside the 
entrance of Everglades National Park 
will be ridiculously easy, Ken prom- 
ises, aS we negotiate the traffic of 
greater Miami. He predicts we’ll find 
them courting and building their nests 
in the park’s largest pinelands: Pine 
Island and Long Pine Key. 

We park at the visitor center and 
scan with our binoculars, quickly 
ticking off meadowlark, bobwhite 
quail, blue jay, downy woodpecker, 
American crow, prairie warbler. No 
kites yet. We wait. 

At 7:45 a.m., still no birds. ’'ma 
little impatient, wondering how they 
could actually be there and not visible 
against the open sky and the thin pines. 
Ken’s not worried; the wind’s not up 
yet. 

Sure enough, just as the morning 
breeze rises and touches my face, a kite 
cruises into view, riding that first 
breath of the day. We hop into the 
truck, follow the bird half a mile, turn 
left and park. The kite planes low into 
the pines, and snap! breaks off a twig 
with his feet. I actually see and hear 
this subtle fact of reproduction, and 
surge with excitement. 

The bird shifts the twig to his 
beak, loses it, plunges 20 feet to 
retrieve it mid-air, and then secures it 
firmly in his beak. We watch and listen 
as he calls his mate and I spot the 
barely visible nest — my first. 

While the female works the twig 
into the start of her nest, the male sets 
out for more. Her white head gleams 
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Prior to their migration to South America, swallow-tailed kites gather in large 
communal roosts in central and south Florida, starting in late July. They return to the 
United States in early spring to breed. 


against the green, riding the treetop in 
a sea of Everglades wind. 

We struggle into the pine woods 
over solution holes and pinnacle rock 
to flag the nest tree for later observa- 
tion by Ken and his crew. You couldn’t 
mistake the undergrowth for anything 
resembling hospitable, and I raise my 
arms high to pass through the un- 
friendly stands of poison ivy and 
tropical poisonwood. 

The nest is located in an absurd 
spindle of a tree, a native southern 
slash pine. I can encircle it with one 
arm, and do. I look up into the tuft of a 
canopy, no bigger than one of the 
Lorax’s truffula trees. And just about 
as endangered. 

These pines form the Everglades 


pinelands, the only remaining large 
tracts of a once-common plant commu- 
nity in Dade County. In 1992, Hurri- 
cane Andrew blew down one third of 
the Park’s trees — the biggest. These 
were the best candidates for kite 
nesting. Almost two years later, the 
wind-stressed survivors still bow to 
that deadly wind, and pine bark beetles 
are slowly killing many of them. 

Meyer’s research shows that kites 
nest most successfully in large pines, 
since their structures tend to blow out 
of other trees. I wonder how the kites 
will fare if and when these remaining 
pines are gone. 

All the time, we’re watching the 
swallow-tails. These birds are restless, 
less focused than the kites we observed 
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in the Big Cypress earlier in the week. 
A bird drops a twig into one tree, then 
another, trying to get a nest started. 
Ken’s anxious about what they’ll use 
to hold their nests together. The 
Spanish moss and lichens they typi- 
cally use have been scoured from these 
woods, swept away toward Texas by 
hurricane winds. Last breeding season, 
just months after Andrew, the combi- 
nation of fewer pines and virtually no 
nesting material was so hard on the 
kites that Ken found only two nests, 
and only one young bird fledged. 

Six kites wheel above us in 
stunning acrobatic display, and Ken 
tells me more about their social 
behavior. 

“Kites are obviously gregarious, 


what we call loosely colonial,” he says. 


“That is, they nest more closely 
together than you would expect, and 
they display little territoriality. 
They’ve found advantages in banding 
together for feeding, nesting and 
migration, probably including group 
defense against predators.” 

Unlike other raptor species in 
Florida, kites gather at several commu- 
nal roosts before they migrate south for 
the winter. Meyer believes this helps 
the birds find swarms of prey that 
occur unpredictably at that time of the 
year. 

At the heart of the urgent need to 
protect existing swallow-tailed kite 
nesting and staging areas is this: the 
birds simply may not have the behav- 
ioral flexibility to relocate as a group 
to a new area, assuming suitable areas 


exist elsewhere. A highly visible 
indicator of healthy Florida ecosys- 
tems, they link the state’s uplands and 
wetlands into their cycle of life. The 
price of their presence will be the 
preservation of sufficient mosaics of 
uplands, with large pines for nesting, 
and open freshwater marshes, for 
foraging. I am hoping we are collec- 
tively equal to the challenge swallow- 
tailed kites offer us: to hold as much 
as possible of the state’s remaining 
natural landscape intact — for the birds, 
and for ourselves. 


Susan Cerulean is a free-lance 
writer who focuses on environmental 
issues. 


Protected Habitat Dangerously Small 


lorida is the center of 

abundance for the U.S. 

population of swallow- 
tailed kites. In fact, biologist Ken 
Meyer, Ph.D. estimates that Florida 
holds a breeding swallow-tail 
population totaling 450-900 pairs 
(2,000-3,000 individuals if young of 
the year and nonbreeding adults are 
included). 

Commission biologist Jim Cox, 
senior author of a five-year study 
entitled “Gaps in Florida’s System 
of Wildlife Conservation Areas,” has 
supplemented Meyer’s data with 
breeding bird records to create a 
relatively detailed picture of where 
swallow-tailed kites may nest in the 
state. Cox’s report indicates that the 
amount of protected habitat 
available is dangerously small. 

Based on Meyer’s figures, Cox 
estimates that about 1.6 million 
acres of potential kite habitat are 
available statewide. But less than a 


third of that land is protected on 
conservation areas of various types, 
which leaves room for about 200 
pairs of kites. Considering that 
Florida supports the largest 
remaining population of swallow- 
tailed kites in North America, Cox 
and Meyer believe protection of 
additional habitat is essential if this 
species is to persist anywhere on the 
continent. 

The state clearly can’t buy it all. 
Burdensome inheritance taxes and 
rising land values are pressing large 
landowners to use their land for 
intensive, wildlife-sterile 
development such as citrus 
conversion. The future of swallow- 
tailed kites and all kinds of other 
wildlife probably lies in working out 
agreements and easements with 
these large landowners, figuring out 
how to make it worth their while to 
keep their land semi-wild. 

According to the Bureau of 


Nongame Wildlife’s (BNGW) 
species ranking system, which 
prioritizes the state’s 668 native 
vertebrates according to biological 
vulnerability, swallow-tailed kites 
have as great a vulnerability to 
extinction as the species already 
listed by the state as “threatened.” 
At present, swallow-tailed kites are 
not listed by either the federal 
government or the state. 

In 1986, Brian Millsap, chief of 
the BNGW, discovered a major 
communal pre-migratory roost of 
these raptors, and began to rally 
support for more research and 
management attention directed 
towards swallow-tailed kites. Since 
that time, the nesting and roosting 
ecology of swallow-tailed kites has 
been the subject of two grants 
conducted by Meyer, funded by 
BNGW.® 
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uide Gavin Mann guided 

the swamp buggy to one 

side of the fire lane and 

turned off the engine. He 
propped his feet on the dashboard, 
pulled his hat down over his eyes and 
relaxed in his seat. 

“What are we going to do now?” I 
asked. 

Gavin looked at me from under his 
hat brim. 

“Wait,” he replied. 

Two hundred yards up the fire 
lane, we could see a sow with her 
piglets. As we watched, several hogs in 
various colors emerged from the woods 
to join her. I thought one black one 
looked awfully big. 

Apparently, so did Gavin. He 
picked his binoculars up off the seat 
and studied the hog intently. Then he 
settled back down. He wasn’t, I 
thought, as nearly asleep as he looked. 
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Seminole 


By Carolee Boyles-Sprenkel 


Several times he raised the binocu- 
lars to look at a hog and then put them 
back down. Then he pushed his hat 
back and took his feet down. 

“Come on,” he said, and dropped 
off the side of the swamp buggy. 

Two steps later I was glad I wore 
waterproof boots. A soaking rain 
earlier in the day had turned the fire 
lane into a mud field. We crossed to 
the other side and started splashing our 
way up the lane, keeping a clump of 
melaleuca between us and the hogs. 

When we got to the melaleuca, we 


stopped. Gavin turned to me and asked, 


“How far can you shoot?” 

I thought about it. In bright light, I 
trust my .25-06 — and my shooting — 
out to about 300 yards. But this wasn’t 
bright light. The sky was overcast with 
heavy clouds, and evening was close. I 
shrugged and said, “A hundred yards, 
whatever.” 
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We were still quite a bit more than 
a hundred yards from the animals. But 
there was only one more bit of cover, 
perhaps 15 yards farther on. We crept 
up to it and peeked around. 

“There he is,” Gavin whispered. 
“See the big black one? That’s a good 
boar. Can you shoot from here?” 

“Yes,” I whispered. I sat down in 
the mud, braced my elbows on my 
knees and studied the boar through the 
scope. Between the dark hog and the 
poor light, I couldn’t risk trying to hit 
him below the ear to break his neck. 
I’d have to go for a heart-lung shot. 

Gavin stared down at me in 
consternation. Finally he asked, “Have 
you practiced sitting down like this?” 

I said, “I shot my antelope in 
Wyoming like this,” and squeezed the 
trigger. 

We were hunting on the Big 
Cypress Seminole Indian Reservation, 


halfway between Naples and Fort 
Lauderdale. After years of earning 
tribal revenue from bingo, Florida’s 
Seminole Indians have branched out 
into other aspects of the tourist trade, 
including hunting. If what they’ve 
accomplished in the past year and a 
half is any indication, they’re going to 
have a world-class operation nestled 
right in the heart of the Big Cypress. 
Start east from Naples or west 
from Fort Lauderdale on Alligator 
Alley, and you’re headed into a lot — 
and I do mean a lot! — of swamp. For 
80 miles, except for one Shell station 
all you'll see is what remains of the 
Everglades. But turn off at that Shell 
station and head north on the Snake 
Road, a winding, twisting highway that 
lives up to its name. For the next 25 
miles you'll see everything from gators 
to white ibis to the occasional caracara. 
During much of the year, butterflies of 
a dozen or more species dance over the 
beggar-ticks and elderberries along the 


< 


ditches. After half an hour you are in 
the center of the reservation, 40 miles 
from the nearest town, at the Billie 
Swamp Safari. For years, the Semi- 
noles have had some trademark 
attractions they’ve been selling to 
tourists: alligator wrestling, airboat 
rides, swamp buggy tours. Those 
things are all here still. But the place is 
becoming much more than that. When I 
was there in February, workers were 
putting the finishing touches on a 
panther habitat with an elevated 
walkway. Work was beginning on a 
3-D walk-through archery range and a 
shooting range. In short, the Semi- 
noles finally have figured out how to 
show off their resources to the best 
advantage. 

The man behind all this is Jimmie 
McDaniel, a long-time Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission biologist who 
retired less than two years ago, when 
he began work for the Seminoles 
developing a hog-hunt area. By 
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combining the best of the Seminoles’ 
traditions with his Commission 
experience, McDaniel, a Native 
American, is fashioning an enterprise 
that will cater to birdwatchers, hikers 
and hunters alike. Though it started out 
as just a hog-hunting concession, by 
the time he’s done McDaniel will have 
created an accomodating, affordable 
bush camp that appeals to everyone. 

Hunting on the reservation is a 
little like hunting in another country, 
and, in a sense, it is. Most, if not all, 
Indian tribes in the United States are 
considered sovereign nations. Al- 
though some federal laws apply to 
Indian land, state laws, for the most 
part, do not. That means the Seminoles 
have their own set of laws about 
almost everything, including hunting 
and wildlife. This doesn’t affect the 
hog hunting, of course, since on 
private land hogs are considered the 
property of the landowner and can be 
hunted all year. But it does mean that 
for species other than migratory birds 
(to which federally mandated seasons 
and limits apply), the Big Cypress 
management sets season dates and bag 
limits. Axis deer abound on the Big 
Cypress, as well as some fallow deer, 
whitetails and Osceola turkey. 

When I shot at the boar that 
February day, all the hogs scattered 
and disappeared. Gavin and I walked 
up the fire lane to where the boar had 
been, and I followed Gavin into the 
swamp. He still must have had doubts 
about my shooting because he asked 
me twice how I felt about the shot. 

“It was a good shot,” I told him 
both times. 

Twenty yards into the woods, we 
found the boar. He was a terrific 
animal with two good tusks, really nice 
for a first boar, and made some of the 
best sausage I’ve ever eaten. @) 


Carolee Boyles-Sprenkel special- 
izes in hunting and gun stories, and 
has published in American Forests, 
Turkey Call and other national 
publications. 


Guides Gavin Mann (left) and Noah Jim 
(right) lead hunters through the Big 
Cypress Reservation. 
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and Collier Seminole 


By Jeff Ripple 


t is dawn in a cypress strand 
in Big Cypress Swamp. Mists 
hang gray and heavy in the 
still air as tall cypress trunks 
gradually materialize in the gloom. 
Some are draped in Spanish moss, and 
most are covered with scores of 
airplants whose fantastic forms allow 
the imagination to roam freely in the 
low light. An alligator slowly cruises 


just beneath the surface of the dark 


water in the strand’s main slough, its 
protruding eyes and nostrils the only 
indication of its presence. Giant, 
moisture-laden spider webs stretch 
from branch to branch, their tenants 
poised to dispatch unwary insects. 
Frogs grunt, yelp and croak unseen 
from the recesses of the swamp; an 
egret stalks silently among cypress 
buttresses. Gradually, the morning 
light grows stronger and songbirds 
begin to twitter, increasing in volume 
and number until the birdsong swells 
to orchestral proportions as sunlight 
streams through the misty canopy. 
The scene is typical of Big Cy- 
press Swamp and its associated 
watershed, which covers over 1.5 
million acres of southwest Florida. 
Although these cypress swamps 
command the expectations of most 
visitors to this mysterious landscape, 
they are only one part of an amazing 
array of ecological communities that 
together comprise Big Cypress Swamp. 
The communities include wide, 
wet prairies filled with wildflowers; 


hardwood hammocks (tree islands) that 
harbor rich growths of ferns, tropical 
plants, and beautiful tree snails; and 
pine forests that provide critical habitat 
for vanishing species such as the red- 
cockaded woodpecker, Big Cypress 
fox squirrel and the elusive Florida 
panther. At the southern edge of the 
swamp, fresh water flowing south 
meets salt water from the Gulf of 
Mexico to create an estuarine labyrinth 
of tidal channels, bays and mangrove 
keys called the Ten Thousands Islands. 

Two state parks, Fakahatchee 
Strand State Preserve and Collier- 
Seminole State Park, cover some 
80,000 acres of the southwestern 
portion of Big Cypress. Established to 
protect an amazingly diverse variety 
of plant and animal life, these parks 
provide a unique opportunity for 
visitors to enjoy the natural splendor 
of the wild land. 


Fakahatchee Strand State Preserve 


Fakahatchee Strand State Preserve, 
a 74,000-acre preserve managed by the 
Florida Department of Environmental 
Protection, is the largest wetland 
extension of Okaloacoochee Slough, 
the major natural freshwater drainage 
into the estuarine regions of the Ten 
Thousand Islands. Fakahatchee Strand 
is also the largest, and perhaps most 
unusual, cypress-mixed hardwood 
strand in the United States. Its stand 
of native royal palms is the most > 
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Young barred owl in Fakahatchee. Page 12 shows an aerial view of Ten Thousand 
Islands near Fakahatchee Strand State Preserve. 


extensive in the world, and it features 
the world’s only royal palm-bald 
cypress forest. More varieties of 
orchids and bromeliads can be found 
here than anywhere else in the country. 
At least 12 species of plants in 
Fakahatchee Strand are believed to be 
found nowhere else on the continent. 

In addition to slough and strand 
communities, the preserve features 
marl prairies, cypress domes, hard- 
wood hammocks, saltmarshes and 
mangrove forest. More than 95 of the 
plant species and 42 animal species 
found within the preserve’s boundaries 
are considered to be endangered, 
threatened or species of special 
concern. 

Currently, interpretive facilities 
and activities within the preserve are 
limited primarily to the 865-foot 
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approach trail and 2,300-foot board- 
walk located at Big Cypress Bend on 
U.S. 41, approximately seven miles 
west of state Route 29. The trail/ 
boardwalk system begins at the Indian 
village and meanders through magnifi- 
cent virgin cypress. 

Janes Scenic Drive, a few miles 
north of U.S. 41 on state Route 29, 
winds through much of the preserve, 
allowing you to either experience the 
mosaic of landscapes from your car or 
use the road as a starting point for 
rambles on foot along the many 
overgrown tramroads that radiate from 
the road. These old tramroads are the 
closest thing you will find to trails 
leading into the swamp and beautiful 
back-country reaches of the preserve. 
Before taking off on a back-country 
hike, the park recommends you let 


someone know where you are going 
and take a compass to avoid getting 
disoriented, especially if you leave a 
tramroad and wade into the sloughs. 
For canoeists, a turnoff on the south 
side of U.S. 41, about 1.5 miles east of 
the Big Cypress Bend, allows you to 
launch and explore the mangrove 
wilderness along the East River, which 
eventually drains into Fakahatchee Bay 
in the Cape Romano-Ten Thousand 
Islands Aquatic Preserve. 

For more information, write to 
Fakahatchee Strand State Preserve, 
P.O. Box 548, Copeland, FL 33926, or 
call (813) 695-4593. 


Collier-Seminole State Park 


Named both for the Seminole 
Indians, who have long made south- 
west Florida their home, and for 
Barron Collier, a wealthy advertising 
entrepreneur and pioneer developer, 
Collier-Seminole State Park Boasts 
6,423 acres of pristine mangrove 
swamp, hardwood hammocks, cypress 
swamp, saltmarshes, and pine 
flatwoods. The Blackwater River 
originates within park boundaries, 
flowing toward the Ten Thousand 
Islands and the Gulf of Mexico. 

Collier-Seminole offers a number 
of recreational activities, including 
hiking, camping, boating, fishing and 
canoeing. A concessioner operates a 
narrated boat tour along the 
Blackwater River and surrounding 
mangrove swamp. 

Most of the park (4,760 acres) is a 
mangrove swamp wilderness preserve, 
accessible only by canoe, that can be 
experienced along a 13.6-mile loop 
trail. A primitive campsite is available 
for visitors who wish to stay overnight 
(insects permitting). Canoes can be 
rented if you want to explore the 
Blackwater River and mangrove 
preserve at your own pace. For hikers 
in search of a wilderness experience 
away from the campgrounds, a 6.5- 
mile loop trail winds through pine 
flatwoods and cypress swamp. A 
primitive camping site is also available 
on this trail for overnight hikers. 


(Regular camping facilities are avail- 
able on this trail.) 

One of Collier-Seminole's primary 
natural features is Royal Palm Ham- 
mock, a tropical hardwood hammock 
containing several large Florida royal 
palms, gumbo limbos, Jamaican 
dogwoods, white stoppers, and other 
species of tropical trees and understory 
growth. A self-guided nature trail 
winds through the hammock and 
connects with a boardwalk system that 
takes you through saltmarshes, 
extensive stands of leather ferns and a 
white mangrove swamp. A raised 
platform at the end of the boardwalk 
overlooks a large saltmarsh where you 
may see a marsh hawk searching for 
cotton rats and marsh rabbits, a bobcat 
on the prowl, or even a black bear on 
its way to its daytime sleeping quar- 


ters. This boardwalk/trail system offers 
the easiest, safest way to explore 
hardwood hammock in Big Cypress 
Swamp. In backcountry hammocks you 
find on hikes, you must be extremely 
careful not to step into a solution hole 
covered by water or fallen leaves. The 
holes are deep, and a mis-step can 
easily result in a wrenched knee or 
broken leg. 

The park is located on U.S. 41 
(Tamiami Trail) 13 miles east of 
Naples. You may want to call ahead to 
get a mosquito report, especially 
during the summer. Collier-Seminole is 
famous for its mosquitos, which can 
ruin your visit if you’re not prepared. 


For more information, contact Collier- 
Seminole State Park, Route 4, Box 
848, Naples, FL 33961, or call (813) 
394-3397. 


Spring (February through April) 
provides the most pleasant weather for 
visiting Big Cypress Swamp because 
the heat and humidity are not so high, 
and insects are at a minimum. If insects 
and heat don’t intimidate you, you’ll 
find a remarkable variety of orchids 
and wildflowers blooming during the 
summer and early fall. Birding and 
wildlife watching is best during the fall 
through spring because the dry season 
concentrates animals around remaining 
sources of water. Regardless of the 
season, a visit to these two beautiful 
state parks is worth the trip. @ 


Jeff Ripple is a natural history 
writer and photographer. He is the 
author of the book Big Cypress Swamp 
and the Ten Thousand Islands. 
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Wildlife artist 


Bill Scott 


hen sunset came, Bill Scott was up a tree 
where he had sat for three evenings trying to 
get a photograph of the roseate spoonbills 
that returned there at night. As he watched, a 
dark peach color washed the land, and he was struck by the 
serenity and complete surrealism of the Everglades. Those 
are the images that Scott, a wildlife artist, brings back to 
his Ybor City studio after regular pilgrimages into the 
Everglades, where he concentrates his research, looking for 
ideas and for compositions that are real, not contrived. In 
the mere 10 years that Scott has been painting, he has made 
a name for himself with his work. He has shown regionally 
and nationally, and his pieces were included in the 1991, 
1992 and 1993 juried “Birds in Art” show put together by a 
Wisconsin museum. 
Scott mostly works in transparent watercolors. The 
colors are stronger than normal because of his repetition. “I 


work from light to dark until I get the value I need,” he 
said. “Black takes between 15 and 20 passages.” Most of 
his final work is done in the studio from sketches, photo- 
graphs and color exercises completed in the field. 

His favorite creatures to paint are the great egret and the 
great blue heron, although the bird that he sketches the 
most is the green-backed heron, which will literally stand 


still for 30-45 minutes at a time waiting for food to pass by. 


Scott thinks the damage done to the Everglades is not 
reversible. “We will never again have a river that is 6 
inches deep and 50 miles wide,” he says. In his art he 
attempts to “visually document what now exists in an 
attempt to bring these critical losses to the public’s 
attention.” 


— Janisse Ray 


(left) GREEN-BACKED HERON and (above) COCONUT PALM by Bill Scott. [> 
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Summer Bass Fishing 


On Lake Okeechobee 


By Bob Huttemeyer 


ummertime is one of the 

most enjoyable seasons 

we have in the Sunshine 

State because we year- 
round residents have our uncrowded 
waters all to ourselves. 


Those winter cold fronts that blow 


in and ruin a weekend bass trip don’t 
bother you in August. High winds 
aren't a factor, either, and warm water 
temperatures can actually trigger a 
bass’s appetite. 

Late summer is really a great time 
to fish Lake Okeechobee. Ramps at 
popular spots like Okeetantie don’t 
have lines of boat trailers waiting to 
launch, and marina and tackle shop 
owners have the time to talk with you. 


You won’t have to contend with big 
bass tournaments, either. The lake is 
yours! 

Wise anglers adjust their attire as 
well as their tactics to the requirements 
of this season. Light clothing, sun- 
screen and a head-covering are essen- 
tial. You also will want to wear a good 
pair of polarized glasses to protect 
your eyes from ultraviolet rays and to 
help you spot underwater objects such 
as bream beds. Water or fruit juice in 
your cooler will help replace body 
fluids lost through perspiration. 

My personal preference is to fish 
early in the morning with topwater 
lures. The lock at J & S Park, a few 
miles north of Port Mayaca on the 


eastern shore of Okeechobee, opens at 
5:30 a.m., enabling early morning 
fishermen to get to the Hayfields 
before dawn. The Hayfields, which are 
back of the grassline that runs north of 
the lock, contain about 3 feet of water 
and are criss-crossed with numerous 
cuts. I start fishing the outer edge of 
the bulrushes with big, noisy buzzbaits, 
and then proceed to work the cuts. The 
buzzbaits, or paddletail worms, are 
tossed right into the grass. Topwater 
lures — Devil's Horse, Baby Torpedos 
or small Rapalas — work well in the 
cuts and up against the bulrushes. 

This is the quietest time of day, 
and also the most exciting. Big bass, 
feeding in the grassy areas, splash [> 
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Lake Okeechobee is quiet and peaceful in summer, minus the crowds, and prime for bass fishing. 


continuously, and when a lunker 
explodes on a topwater lure the noise 
resembles that of a concrete block 
dropped into a pool from a high bridge. 
Mosquitos have never been a problem, 
but if you fish heavy cover you’re 
going to be bothered with chizzywinks 
(midges). Chizzywinks don’t bite, but 
they can be annoying. 

Action in the Hayfields usually 
stops shortly after sunrise. Then it’s off 
to Buggywhip Island, just offshore, for 
an hour or so of worm fishing. 

Some fishing guides run “split 
trips” during the summer, taking their 
customers out early in the day and 
again at dusk. Glen Hunter, who 
operates a guide service in Lakeport, 
likes this arrangement. “This not only 
affords our customers the best fishing,” 
Glen said, “but it gives them an 
opportunity to make the most of their 
day. Most people don’t favor staying 
out on the water when it’s hot, and 
children get itchy. By splitting the trip 
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they can shop, take in the local attrac- 
tions or go swimming. Then, after an 
early supper, they fish for another 
couple of hours.” 

Bass will bite at high noon in 
summer, providing you are at the right 
place and using the proper technique. 
This usually involves fishing a worm 
or crankbait in the deeper spots in the 
lake or in the Rim Canal. Belle Glade 
guide Jack Rice will locate a favorite 
hole on his depthfinder, and then put 
out markers around its perimeter. He 
proceeds around the hole by trolling 
motor, casting inside the marked area. 
He catches a lot of bass by working the 
plastic worm or crankbait slowly up 
the wall of the ledge. 

The outer edges of peppergrass 
beds around Lakeport, and at Horse 
Island, provide good fishing in late 
summer. Sportsman’s Canal and Point 
of the Reef, where shad congregate, are 
old favorites. 

Late summer is also the time of the 


“wade-fisherman.” Jim Fowler, a guide 
who operates out of Okeechobee 
(City), specializes in this type of 
fishing. Wading enables the angler to 
maintain a low profile, and the waist- 
high water along the bulrush line is 
perfect for the wader. Fowler told me 
that he once caught 22 bass standing 
still in his tracks, never moving his 
feet. Fly rod or light spinning tackle 
are best for use in the clear water. 

Anglers who have never waded in 
Lake Okeechobee often express 
concern Over water moccasins or 
alligators. Fowler said he has waded 
over 1,000 miles in his years on the 
lake without having a close encounter 
with either reptile. He keeps his eyes 
open for them, of course, and never 
trails a stringer of fish behind him. 
Cottonmouth moccasins are aggressive 
and will go after captive fish. 

Mike Challancin, an enthusiastic 
fly fisher, operates J-Mark Fish Camp 
on Torry Island, Belle Glade. Mike 


prefers poling his flats boat rather than 
wading. His favorite summer fishing 
spots are the Ritta Island Channel, 
Pelican Bay and the outside pepper- 
grass beds in the vicinity. 

“T like the outer areas,” he said, 
“because they have a better circulation 
of water. Bass prefer this, especially in 
hot weather.” 

Eddie Clay, who bases at Nix’s 
Fishing Headquarters in Okeechobee, 
is another early morning advocate. He 
likes to flip and pitch plastic worms 
along the beds of lily pads at Cody’s 
Cove or the outside bulrushes at Kings 
Bar. In deeper waters, like Government 
Cut, or at the mouth of the Kissimmee 
River, he favors use of a Carolina- 
rigged worm. If water is running at 
Nubbin Slough a blue-back/chrome 
Rat-L-Trap works well. 

Jim Wells, a Clewiston-based 
guide, is a master at the art of spoon 


fishing. Wells thinks nothing is more 
exciting than watching a bass emerge 
from an opening in the peppergrass to 
explode on his spoon. “The bass in 
summer lie under the peppergrass beds 
that are a mile or so offshore of 
Observation Shoal,” Jim said. “These 
offshore peppergrass beds, which may 
also contain hydrilla, are usually in 
about 8 feet of water. The bass have 
everything they need here — cooler 
water, shade and plenty of food. I like 
to cast the spoon to a hole in the 
peppergrass, and then stop the retrieve 
halfway across the hole. I let the spoon 
flutter downward, anywhere from 6 
inches clear to the bottom. I get some 
arm-wrenching strikes that way.” 

One caveat about summertime 
fishing, especially in the afternoon: 
Keep your eye on the weather. Fish 
will often start to feed aggressively 
before a storm hits, but don’t succumb 


to the urge to catch “just one more.” 
Take down any antennas and rods, and 
head for port. If you get caught out in 
the lake when lightning begins to 
strike, run the boat into the bulrushes 
and lie down low in the boat. Wells has 
had static from an approaching storm 
take the line between his reel and the 
lure right up in into the air. 

The pace of living is easy at Lake 
Okeechobee in summer. Once you have 
experienced the thrill of the pre-dawn 
explosions of feeding bass and wit- 
nessed the magnificent sunrise against 
a background of towering cumulus 
clouds, you’ll be hooked for life on the 
charms of Florida’s biggest lake, minus 
the crowds. @) 


Bob Huttemeyer is a free-lance 
outdoor writer from Tequesta. 


Where To Launch 


Okeechobee 


Public launch facilities are 
located at Okeetantie, Okeechobee 
Public Ramp (across from 
Okeetantie) and at the public ramp 
near Lock No. 7. Guide services or 
fishing information is available at 
Nix’s Fishing Headquarters, (813) 
763-2248 or Garrard’s Tackle Shop, 
(813) 763-3416. 


Lakeport 


A good public ramp is available 
on Harney Pond Canal near Beck’s 
Store. Guides and fishing tips can 
be obtained from Jerry Peavey at 
Beck’s Store, (813) 946-1622; Glen 
Hunter Guide Service, (813) 946- 
1569; fly-fishing and wading 
specialist Ernie Glover, (813) 
946-0383; or David Beck, (813) 
946-2525. 


Moore Haven 


A private boat ramp is located 
at Uncle Joe’s Fish Camp, off state 
Route 720, three miles northwest of 
Clewiston. Good public access can 
be had at the ramp across the street 
from Alvin’s Bait 7 Tackle Shop on 
First Street, Moore Haven. Guide 
service can be obtained by calling 
Alvin’s at (813) 946-0661 or Uncle 
Joe’s at (813) 983-9421. 


Clewiston 


A fine new boat ramp is located 
at the end of Okeechobee Road in 
Clewiston. Angler’s Marina, (813) 
983-2128; Roland Martin’s Marina, 
(813) 983-7402; or Fargo’s Guide 
Service, (813) 983-5741 can get you 
a guide or provide up-to-date fishing 
information. 


Belle Glade 


Public boat ramps are located 
off state Route 717 on Torry Island, 
and on Route 27 between South Bay 
and Clewiston. For fishing tips and 
guide service call J-Mark Fish 
Camp, (407) 996-5357 or Slim’s 
Fish Camp, (407) 996-3844. Both 
camps are on Torry Island. 
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Yesterday's Dream 


By Lt. Jim Huffstodt 


f you seek the ancestor of 

the airboats that today skim 

across the vast Florida 

Everglades, your path will 
wind back to the early years of this 
century when people of ideas and 
vision came to a place in Nova Scotia 
christened Beinn Bhreagh. 


Here, where mountains touched the 


sea, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell built a 
sprawling castle on Cape Breton 
Island. The inventor of the telephone 
loved the rugged beauty of the place 
where he dreamed of strange new 
machines that would carry passengers 
across the sky and over the sea. 

Bell sat at his desk at Beinn 
Bhreagh one day in 1905 and penned a 
letter to his daughter and son-in-law, 
describing a novel boat designed and 
built by his cadre of engineers and 
fellow dreamers, “A motorboat 
equipped with aerial propellers... 
yesterday successfully made her first 
trip on the waters,” he wrote. “We 
have named her the Ugly Duckling and 
hope she will turn out to be a swan.” 

The Ugly Duckling was used to 
test new lightweight aircraft engines 
and propeller designs. In those early 
years, Bell was joined in his research 
by pioneer aviator and designer Glenn 
Curtiss of New York who contributed 
his own genius in the struggle to 
conquer speed and distance. 

The Ugly Duckling was powered 
by a lightweight engine Curtiss 
originally had designed for motor- 
cycles. The boat itself was flat- 
bottomed, long and narrow. Unlike 
today’s airboats, the engine and 
propeller were mounted at the bow, 
and pulled the craft across the water. 

Like thousands of others in those 
times, Curtiss was drawn to Florida 
where he eventually founded the 
community of Opa-Locka a few miles 
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from Hialeah. Active and energetic, 
Curtiss was an avid hunter who waded 
and walked through the Everglades in 
search of wild game. 

“When driving in the back- 
country, Curtiss carried both a shotgun 
and an African hunting-bow in the rear 
seat,” wrote C.R. Roseberry in the 
biography, [Glenn Curtiss, Pioneer of 
Flight.| “He liked to drive where there 
were no roads...As a gunner, he hunted 
bobcats in the Everglades, wild turkey 
in the Big Cypress Swamp.” 

Few knew the Everglades in those 
wilderness days. It was a country 
familiar to a few hardy “Crackers” and 
Seminole Indians, who used long poles 
to push their canoes or flat-bottomed 
boats across the sawgrass marsh. The 
outboard engine wouldn’t function 


there; its propeller quickly tangled in 
the thick vegetation and the motor 
choked to a stop. 

Curtiss knew there had to be 
another way, and set about to perfect 
his efforts more than a decade earlier 
in Nova Scotia. The world’s first true 
airboat gradually took shape in his 
mind. 

The result was “Scooter,” a 
historic craft with an aerodynamic 
design, featuring a rear-mounted 
aircraft engine that pushed the craft 
across the water’s surface, and aircraft 
rudders for steering. 

Historian Stuart McInver describes 
the “Scooter” in his 1989 history, True 
Tales of the Everglades: “The boat 
[Curtiss] designed was enclosed so that 
a half-dozen people could ride com- 


fortably, protected from the wind....It 
could reach 50 mph slipping over the 
grassy waters of the Everglades. Later, 
he designed a smaller airboat capable 
of 70 mph.” 

The inventor never patented his 
airboat design, and the eventual fate of 
the “Scooter” and its speedier little 
brother is unknown. Then, in the 
advent of the Great Depression, a 
couple of backwoods froggers tired of 
poling their boat into the Everglades 
where they speared frogs for dinner 
tables in Miami and other cities. 

Apparently unaware of Curtiss’ 
airboat or his experiments, the 
froggers, Johnny Lamb and Russel 
Howard, were “shade tree mechanics” 
who were handy with a wrench and 
screwdriver. They devised similar 
boats powered by heavy automobile 
engines, with propellers hand-hewn 
from cypress trees. 

What little we know of those early 
days is recorded in an unsigned report 
on commercial frogging found in the 


files of the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. The docu- 
ment describes those early boats as 
heavy and slow — capable of 8 to 10 
mph at best. Froggers used them to 
haul equipment to campsites on islands 
in the Everglades, but they continued 
to hunt frogs the old way with muscle 
and push pole. 

“About 1935, Mr. Willard Yates 
was the first man known to use an 
airplane engine in his airboat that he 
used for frogging,” reports the docu- 
ment. “He used a 65 horsepower 
engine. The airboat was still steered by 
ropes attached to the rudder like reins 
on a horse. No seats were used yet and 
the pilot of the airboat stood by the 
engine and operated the throttle 
manually.” 

Later, the report says, a stick 
control similar to that used in small 
aircraft was attached to the rudder 
ropes. It was several years later before 
a high seat, a foot stand with a gas 
pedal and a rudder control bar were 


devised. Yates was mortally wounded 
in an airboat accident “when his engine 
supports came loose from the floor and 
the whirling propeller blade came 
forward to mutilate him.” 

As years passed, various individu- 
als helped make the airboat safer and 
capable of skimming along at high 
speeds over little more than wet grass. 
Today’s powerful airboats can literally 
climb their way up a levee and down 
the other side without mishap or injury. 

Although airboat noise can be a 
nuisance in highly populated areas and 
may cause disturbance in rookeries, 
hunters, anglers, biologists and wildlife 
officers depend on them to provide 
access to the vast expanse of the 
Everglades. They are a reminder that 
the schemes and dreams of early 
visionaries are the everyday occur- 
rences of today. @ 


Lt. Jim Huffstodt is the public 
information coordinator in the West 
Palm Beach office. 


Pioneer aviator Glenn Curtiss designed the world’s first true airboat, named "Scooter," for use in the Everglades. 
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ur old Ford sputtered to a 

halt in front of the back 

woods cabin where Uncle 

Ernie stayed except for 
brief returns to civilization to tend to 
business. Three or four beagles — at 
least part-beagles — darted out from 
under the cabin and broke into their 
obligatory “Yap...yap...yap!” until 
Uncle Ernie appeared on the front 
porch and yelled at them: “Shaddup 
and get back up here!” 

The dogs obeyed immediately, 
slinking onto the porch with heads 
bowed and tails dragging, but the 
younger animals managed to execute a 
couple of more yaps, even while in the 
submissive posture. 

Uncle Ernie, my grandfather’s 
brother, was a retired ranger for St. 
Regis Paper Co. Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission personnel 
records indicate Uncle Ernie also had 
worked for the then-Department of 
Game and Fresh Water Fish back in 
1938, possibly as one of state’s 108 
conservation officers, but details are 
lost in time. Ernest Higdon was the 
name on his birth certificate, but to this 
day, I’ve never heard anybody refer to 
him by any other name than Uncle 
Ernie. He had a house in those parts — 
somewhere fairly close to Pensacola, I 
think — but the woods and swamps 
were his real home. 

He was an enormous man — over 6 
feet tall and close to 300 pounds. He 
viewed the world through old-fash- 
ioned wire-rimmed glasses, and a 
clean-shaven face and generally tidy 
appearance betrayed his love affair 
with nature. I don’t think he disliked 
people. He just was more at home with 
the creatures that roamed free in the 
unspoiled tracts of the Florida Pan- 
handle. 

My father, my brother Don, my 
cousin Alec Kritzky, my boyhood 
compadre Dink Mills and I piled out of 
the car and began carrying our gear 
into the drafty, weather-beaten, one- 
room house. The dogs nervously 
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Coon Hunting 
With 
Uncle Ernie 


By Henry Cabbage 


objected with their eyes but made no 
move to interfere. 

The cabin was a kind of little fish 
camp. Uncle Ernie had a few wooden 
fishing boats and, for some reason, 
half-a-dozen chickens were scratching 
around the sandy spot that served as a 
yard. 

Around the family, folks still tell 
the story about the time Uncle Ernié 
was hunting from one of those 
when a large cottonmouth fe 


out of the 


and he was able to paddle his way to 
safety. 

By the time we were settled in, 
darkness was upon us. It was time now 
just to sit around the campfire and spit 
and sort of soak up the spectacle of the 
way a forest comes alive at night. You 
could hear a screech owl, screaming 

e kind of maniac off in the 
ile. we youngsters shared 
‘tales that come up 

c bgether around a 
ite"one was the 


ad escaped from a 
as still at large. 
be easy to recognize 
dk instead of a 


Phe story goes that the young 

ts decided to leave rather than risk 
onfrontation with the crazed killer. 
ew minutes later, when they arrived 


at the girl’s home, they found the 
lunatic’s hook dangling from the car’s 
door handle. 

“Wooo000000,” I said, terrified, 
although I had heard the story 1,000 
times and never believed a word of it. 

“That was right around here,” 
somebody lied. “He’s still out there 
somewhere.” 

“Wo00000000.” 

The stories kept coming, and the 
level of terror kept rising until we 
youngsters were frozen with fear around 
the fire. Hours after my father had gone 
to bed, we were still too scared to move 
for fear of being noticed by one of those 
lunatics and things running around out 
there in the woods. 

I didn’t know it at the time, but that 
was the part of the hunt that stays with a 
hunter. It isn’t firing the gun or bagging 
game that constitutes a successful hunt. 
Those things only last an instant. The 
real essence of the hunt is building a 
mental library of great times with great 
people so you can close your eyes and 
retreat into those times, long after the 
people are gone. 

At first light, the hunt was on. We 
would stalk the elusive gray squirrel all 
day long with limited success, but no 
matter. It was enough for me just to get 
to feel the kick of 
couple of times an 
nature. 


returned to the cab 
him stirring a pot o 
had whipped up w 
hunting. It wasn’t 
realized we were fé 
if it was the aroma 
fact that I simply 
anything all day, o 
because food alwa 
hunting trip. Whate 
simple meal was ab 
cent. 

When nightti 
softened the colo 
woods around 


the real hunt coon hunt. Some- 


thing I’d never done before. 

The coon dogs were scattered 
through the woods, but bringing them 
back into the camp was no problem. 
Uncle Ernie simply reached into the 
cab of his pickup and beeped the horn 
for a half-dozen short blasts. 

A few minutes later, one of the 
dogs scrambled into camp, followed 
by the others a few minutes apart. 

“The thing to remember about 
coons is that they are only about half 
a notch down from bobcats when it 
comes to meanness,” Uncle Ernie told 
us youngsters as we began to make 
our trek through the woods, coon dogs 
heading the column. 

The thought of being part of a 
hunting party at night with Uncle 
Ernie and his dogs was exhilarating, 
especially to the kids. At first, we 
were in a single file formation, but the 
excitement level ran much too high to 
maine kind of order for very 
long. i. <. 

I called Uncle Ernie ‘Mr. 
Higdon’ today,” Dink told me as he 
picked up rock and threw it side- 
armed at nothing in particular. “He 
told me to call him ‘Uncle Ernie,’ like 
everybody else.” 

Dink was the only one in the 
party that wasn’t related to Uncle 
Ernie by blood or marriage, and a 
simple gesture like that went a long 
o make Dink feel at home. Uncle 
vas wise about such things. 
“Stor 


ection of the dogs, far off 


onto one,” Uncle Ernie 


at was a raccoon.” 
.”’ We knew better than that. 


We adolescent boys may not have 
known a raccoon from a bootlegger, 
but we certainly were not strangers to 
that sound. 

Still giggling, but determined to 
preserve our lofty status as serious 
hunters, we moved swiftly toward the 
dogs. At that point, however, the 
raccoon was still leading the dogs ina 
race through the woods. A coon dog’s 
job is to chase the coon up a tree and 
stay there and bark until the hunters get 
there. This particular raccoon was 
determined not to climb a tree. 

The chase went on and on until 
eventually I wasn’t even sure we were 
still in America. The dogs chased the 
coon, and we chased the dogs, and then 
we'd stop and try to get a reading on 
which direction to go. Of course, boys 
will be boys, and each of us had 
automatically sensed that it was our 
duty to come up with a different weird 
sound to make during each pause so 
Uncle Ernie could identify it as a 
raccoon sound, which he did in every 
instance. 

The dogs yapped and romped 
through the woods until I figured we’d 
never see them again. The wilderness 
was thick, and the night was dark, not 
to mention all the maniacs and super- 
natural swamp critters we had dis- 
cussed the previous evening. Danger 
lurked everywhere, but who cared? 
Uncle Ernie could handle anything. It 
grew later and later and our pace 
diminished to a trudge, but still we 
went on, loving every minute of it. 

Thinking back, I realize that it was 
the next day before anybody really 
bagged a raccoon. No matter. If I had a 
choice to relive any one of the hunts 
I’ve ever been on, I wouldn’t hesitate 
to pick the coon hunt with Uncle Ernie. @ 


Henry Cabbage is a public infor- 


mation director in the Commission’ s 
Tallahassee office. 
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Fifth in a Series on Freshwater Fish 


FLORIDA GAR 


By Mark A. Trainor 
Illustrations by Duane Raver Jr. 


LONGNOSE GAR BY DOUG STAMM 
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his fifth installment on 

Florida’s freshwater 

fishes highlights gars, a 

group of primitive fishes 
easily recognized by their long, sharply 
toothed jaws, diamond-shaped and 
non-overlapping (ganoid) scales, and 
dorsal and anal fins placed far back on 
the body. The primitiveness of gars is 
demonstrated by the ganoid scales, a 
rounded tail, and a well-developed air 
bladder used to assist the gills in 
breathing. 

Gars are members of the family 
Lepisosteidae. Four species are found 
in Florida: longnose, spotted, Florida, 
and alligator. 


Longnose Gar 


Common Names - gar, garfish 

Description - Longnose gar are 
olive-brown or deep green along the 
back and upper sides, with silver-white 
bellies. A few irregular, large dark 
spots appear on the body. The young 
display scattered spots over both sides, 
the upper and lower jaws, and on their 
ventral fins. The longnose is generally 
distinguished from other gars by its 
longer, more slender body, and espe- 
cially by its longer, narrower snout. 
The snout is twice the length of the rest 
of the head. 


Subspecies - None recognized. 

Range - They are one of the most 
widespread and numerous of the gar 
species in Florida. They generally are 
found in and north of Lake 
Okeechobee. 

Habitat - They inhabit sluggish, 
sometimes poorly oxygenated water, 
backwaters and oxbows of medium-to- 
large rivers and lakes. Longnose gars, 
as well as other gar species, are able to 
tolerate poor water quality by breath- 
ing air through the air bladder. They 
usually are found near vegetation and 
occasionally in brackish waters. 

Spawning Habits - Spawning 
occurs between December and March 
in Florida. Adhesive eggs are scattered 
in shallow water over vegetation or 
other structure and hatch between six 
and eight days later. The larvae attach 
themselves to the substrate shortly 
after hatching by means of a disk-like 
organ on the tip of the snout while the 
fish continues to develop. The attach- 
ment organ subsequently is lost as the 
fish develops into an adult. 

Feeding Habits - Young fish 
mainly feed on zooplankton while 
larger ones feed on small fishes, frogs 
and crustaceans. They feed by stalking 
their prey or lying in wait for it to 
come within striking distance. 

Age and Growth - Females grow 


faster, bigger and live longer than 
males, and can attain lengths in excess 
of 5 feet. 

Sporting Qualities - Gars are 
sporty fighters; however, they are not 
extensively fished. They can be taken 
with minnows and artificial lures, or 
during daylight by spearing (although 
not by speargun) or snagging with 
treble hooks. They are popular with 
bow-fishers and anglers using frayed 
nylon cord as a lure snag, which 
entangles the gar’s teeth. 

Eating Quality - Although the 
flesh of longnose gars is edible, it is 
not popular. However, the Seminole 
Indians reportedly prefer gars over 
other fish. They roast them whole in 
the coals of open fires. The roe is 
poisonous to humans, animals and 
birds. 

World Record - 50.31 pounds, 
caught in Trinity River, Texas, in 
1954. 

State Record - 41.00 pounds, 
caught in Lake Panasoffkee, Sumter 
County, in 1985. 


Florida Gar 


Common Names - gar, garfish, 
spotted gar 

Description - They have irregular 
round, black spots on the top of the [> 
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head, over the entire body and on all 
the fins. Other gars, except for the 
spotted, have spots on the fins and 
usually on the posterior part of the 
body. They can be distinguished from 
other gars, such as the spotted, by the 
distance from the front of the eye to 
the back of the gill cover. In Florida 
gars, the distance is less than two- 
thirds the length of the snout. In 
spotted gars, the distance is more than 
two-thirds the length of the snout. 
Other characteristics of Florida gars 
include a shorter, broader snout with a 
single row of irregularly spaced sharp 
teeth on both upper and lower jaws and 
no bony scales on the throat. The 
coloration is olive-brown along the 
back and upper sides, with a white-to- 
yellow belly. The young sometimes 
have dark stripes along back and sides. 

Subspecies - None recognized. 

Range - Found in the Ochlockonee 
River and waters east and south in 
peninsular Florida. 

Habitat - They inhabit medium-to- 
large lowland streams, canals, and 
lakes with mud or sand bottoms near 
underwater vegetation. Like all gars, 
they use an air bladder to breathe air to 
survive in poorly oxygenated water. 

Spawning Habits - Spawning 
occurs in late winter and early spring. 
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Spotted Gar 


Groups of fish of both sexes congre- 
gate in shallow weedy waters where 
the females discharge their adhesive 
eggs among the submerged aquatic 
plants. The newly hatched young 
possess an adhesive organ on the end 
of their snout and stay attached to 
vegetation until they are about 3/4-inch 
long. 

Feeding Habits - Young fish feed 
on zooplankton, insect larvae and small 
fish. Adults primarily feed on fish, 
shrimp and crayfish. 

Age and Growth - Florida gars 
grow rapidly and can reach a length of 
30 inches. 

Sporting Qualities - See longnose 
gar. 

Eating Quality - Although edible, 
they are unpopular as food. The roe is 
highly toxic to humans, animals and 
birds. 

World Record - 21.19 pounds, 
caught in Boca Raton, Florida, in 1981. 

State Record - 7.00 pounds, 
caught in Ocklawaha River, Putnam 
County, in 1988. 


Spotted Gar 
Common Names - gar, garfish, 


Florida gar 
Description - Spotted gars are 


almost identical to Florida gars. They 
are the only two gars that have dark 
spots on the top of the head as well as 
over the entire body and on all the fins. 
The species can be distinguished by the 
distance between the front of the eye 
and the rear edge of the gill cover. If 
the distance is more than two-thirds the 
length of the snout, it is a spotted gar. 
If the distance is less than two-thirds 
the length of the snout, it is a Florida 
gar. Spotted gars have a single row of 
teeth in each jaw and a much broader 
snout than that of the longnose gar. 
The coloration generally is darker than 
that of Florida gars, some fish being 
almost black, depending on the color 
of the water. 

Subspecies - None recognized. 
However, they may hybridize with 
Florida gars. 

Range - They occur west of the 
Ochlockonee River in the Florida 
Panhandle. East of the Apalachicola 
drainage and in the remainder of the 
state they are replaced by its closest 
relative, the Florida gar. 

Habitat - They prefer quiet, clear 
pools and backwaters of lowland 
creeks, and small-to-large rivers, 
swamps, sloughs and ditches with an 
abundance of vegetation or debris. 
Spotted gars occasionally enter salt 


water. They also use an air bladder to 
breathe air in oxygen-depleted water. 

Spawning Habits - Spawning 
occurs in the spring in heavily veg- 
etated sloughs. The adhesive eggs are 
dispersed in the water, attach to aquatic 
vegetation and hatch within six to eight 
days. Larvae adhere to vegetation after 
hatching by means of a disk-like organ 
on the tip of the snout while the fish 
develops. The organ subsequently is 
lost as the fish develops into an adult. 

Feeding Habits - Young fish feed 
on zooplankton, small insect larvae and 
tiny fish larvae. Adult fish primarily 
feed on fish and crustaceans. 

Age and Growth - Growth is very 
rapid during the first year. They reach 
a maximum length of up to 4 feet. 

Sporting Qualities - They can be 
caught on a variety of artificial lures; 
however, dead minnows on a line 
fished just below the surface are quite 
effective. Wire leaders prevent the 
sharp teeth from cutting the line. 
(Refer to sporting qualities of longnose 
gar.) 

Eating Quality - Refer to Florida 
gar. 

World Record - 8.75 pounds, 
caught in the Tennessee River, Ala- 
bama, in 1987. 

State Record - None exists. 


Alligator Gar 


Common Names - gar, garfish 

Description - One of the most 
distinctive freshwater fish species. 
Alligator gars are the largest of all gar 
species with a head that looks very 
much like an alligator’s. They can be 
distinguished from all other gar species 
by the two rows of teeth in the upper 
jaw, their short, broader snout, and 
their size when fully grown. The body 
is long, slender, and olive or greenish 
brown (sometimes black) along the 
back and upper sides with white to 
yellow bellies. The sides are mottled 
toward the head with large black spots 
toward the rear and on the rear fins. 
The young have a light stripe along 
their back from tip of snout to upper 
base of caudal fin. 

Subspecies - None recognized. 

Range - Found in the Escambia, 
Yellow and Choctawhatchee rivers in 
northwest Florida. 

Habitat - They inhabit sluggish 
pools and backwaters of large rivers, 
bayous and lakes. They rarely are 
found in brackish or salt water. 

Spawning Habits - Although 
complete life history information is 
lacking, it is believed,that alligator 
gars spawn ine ay, probably ina 


manner similar to other gars. 

Feeding Habits - They mainly 
feed on fish but are known to eat ducks 
and other water birds. 

Age and Growth - They are one 
of the monsters of fresh waters. They 
can reach lengths of up to 10 feet and 
weights exceeding 200 pounds. 

Sporting Qualities - Because of 
their huge size and great strength, 
alligator gars are popular with anglers. 
They are not a fish easily caught 
because the sharp teeth will cut most 
lines in an instant. They are sought 
often by bow-fishermen. 

Eating Quality - They are edible, 
but are not highly rated by most 
people. As with other gars, the roe is 
toxic. 

World Record - 279.00 pounds, 
caught in the Rio Grande River, Texas, 
in 1951. 

State Record - 122.00 pounds, 
caught in the Escambia River, 
Escambia County, in 1987. @) 


Mark Trainor is the public infor- 
mation specialist in the Commission's 
Tallahassee office who focuses on 


fishery issues. 
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Species: Pigmy-pipes (Vonotropis reynoldsiae) 


State Status: Endangered 


Federal Status: Under Review for Listing 


Ow rare can rare be? 
After a 109-year lapse 
without observation in 


northeast Florida, pigmy-pipes, an 
inconspicuous plant endemic to 
Florida, were rediscovered in St. Johns 
County in 1992 on the Guana River! 
Pigmy-pipes are very small and 
easily overlooked, since they naturally 
blend with the dull-colored fallen 
leaves of the forest floor. The plant is 
endemic to Florida and belongs to the 
heath family (Ericaceae). It is related 
to the common Indian pipe and the rare 
pine-sap, which occurs in the south- 
eastern states north of Florida. 
Pushing and bending skyward 
through leaf litter, the little pipes 
rarely grow higher than 4.5 inches. 
Tiny scale-like leaves spiral down the 
stem, attaching without a petiole and 
not exceeding 0.2 inches in length. 
During flowering from November 
through February, the stem nods 
majestically, bearing one to 10 termi- 
nal flowers that produce multiple- 
seeded berries and tiny brown seeds. 
The flower’s lavender petals are united 
almost to the crest. A couple of weeks 
after flowering, the plant browns and 
withers into an indistinguishable 
feature of the forest floor. 
Pigmy-pipes are unique and 
specialized plants that survive on the 
sap of roots of other plants 
(saprophytic). They therefore lack 
chlorophyll that makes plants green, 
and their stems and leaves can be dirty 
white to brownish-purple. Pigmy-pipes 
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occur in mixed deciduous woods, such 
as the broad-leaved, evergreen oak 
hammocks and coastal maritime forests 
of live oak and hickory. They also have 
been located in association with 
dogwoods, and are speculated to occur 
in woods shifting from dry scrub to 
more mesic (moderately dry) forest. 
Only a few populations of this 
plant have been known to exist. In 
terms of occurrence, the word “spo- 
radic” grossly understates the erratic 
observation of this species in Florida. 
Populations of pigmy-pipes have been 
reported from only five counties over 
the last century. Mary C. Reynolds, 
after whom the species is named, first 
collected them in 1883 near St. Augus- 
tine (St. Johns County). An individual 
plant was collected on Merritt Island 
(Brevard County) in the 1890s, and 
again pigmy-pipes were observed 
growing in 1953 in Marion County. 
The plant was not collected again for 
over 80 years, until 1977, then again in 
1985 and 1990, when it was rediscov- 
ered in the Withlacoochee State Forest, 
Hernando County. A single population 
was discovered in Citrus County in 
1985 near Inverness. In January 1992, 
pigmy-pipes were documented in St. 
Johns County on the Guana River State 
Park by park ranger Linda Harrison, 
who discovered them growing within 
the island’s maritime forest while 
conducting an archaeological inven- 
tory. Along with her husband Jerry, she 
identified the species and notified 
botanists at the University of Florida, 
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who came to Guana and verified the 
rare find. The pipes were again ob- 
served in Guana in November 1993. 

Interestingly, most of the known 
populations have been discovered by 
women, and some botanists suggest 
changing the name to “lady-pipes.” 

This article bears the only known 
published photograph of the plant, and 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE readers are the 
first to witness what only a handful of 
individuals have ever seen! 

The temporary nature of the 
growth cycle of the plant (only persis- 
tent a few months of the year), its 
small size and rare occurrence, and the 
lack of research on the species appar- 
ently have contributed to incomplete 
documentation of its distribution. It 
may be more widespread than thought, 
and jeopardized by the clearing of 
upland habitats. If the species is 
observed, it should be reported to Dr. 
Daniel War, University of Florida, at 
(904) 392-1891, or Dr. Richard 
Wunderlin, University of South 
Florida, at (813) 974-2359. 

A hundred years may come and go 
before we see the timid pipes again. As 
we clear our forests, we may be 
removing habitat where they are wont 
to emerge. It is a delicate balance 
indeed as we wait patiently for the 
pipes to twist and bow gracefully from 
the ground, and be acknowledged 
again. @) 

— Mark Epstein 


CONSERVATION UPDATE 


Compiled by Janisse Ray 


GOVERNOR APPLAUDS MAGAZINE 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE magazine has won the 1994 
Governor’s Environmental Education Award for Com- 
munications. 

Editor Dick Sublette accepted the award on behalf 
of current and previous magazine staff during an Earth Day 
celebration at the Disney Contemporary Resort and Con- 
vention Center April 23. 

“FLORIDA WILDLIFE represents a 48-year tradition 
of communication and education,” Sublette said. “The 
small, dedicated staff depends on the expertise and re- 
sources of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 
I’m proud that our staff is determined to produce a quality 
magazine that educates and entertains.” 

This was the third year the Governor and the Environ- 
mental Education Foundation have presented the awards. 
Entrants were required to illustrate how their program 
promotes a positive balance between Florida’s environment 
and economy. FLORIDA WILDLIFE was cited as a voice 
for natural Florida and an advocate for wise use and 
conservation. 


RECORD STRIPER HIGHLIGHTS 1993 


Six anglers established new freshwater fish records in 
Florida during 1993. They varied from large fish such as 
striped bass and flathead catfish to the smaller chain and 
redfin pickerels. 

The largest record fish of the year was a 42.25-pound 
striped bass caught by Alphonso L. Barnes of Quincy on 
Dec. 14 in the Apalachicola River in Gadsden County. The 
former striper record of 38.56 pounds was caught in 1979 
in Lake Seminole. 

In addition, another big fish was caught by Benjamin 
H. Miles of Cottondale on May 24 when he landed a 33.56- 
pound record flathead catfish while fishing on the 
Apalachicola River in Jackson County. 

The record for the chain pickerel was broken twice 
during the month of May. On May 7, Larry V. Dean of 
Marianna landed a 5.06-pound chain pickerel while fishing 
on Equiloxic Creek in Liberty County. On May 27, Adrian 
R. Sloan of Chipley caught a 5.55-pound chain pickerel on 
the Choctawhatchee River in Washington County. 

Mike Wilkerson of Lawtey caught one of the smaller 
fish species in Florida when he landed a 1.06-pound record 
redfin pickerel on June 6 while fishing on the New River in 
Bradford County. 

The only record fish.caught outside of northern Florida 
was a 9.08-pound butterfly peacock bass landed by Miami 


resident Jerry Gomez on Kendall Lakes in Dade County 
on March 11. 

For a fish to qualify as a state record, anglers must 
have valid freshwater fishing licenses or be exempt under 
Florida law. In addition, fish must have been taken by a 
legal sport fishing method, identified and weighed by a 
Commission fisheries biologist, and the angler must submit 
a completed, notarized state record fish application to the 
Commission. If the fish cannot be kept alive, it is best to 
keep it in ice water. 

For more information on the state record program, 
contact the Commission’s regional offices. 

— Mark Trainor 


IN SPITE OF LOSSES 
PANTHER RESEARCH CONTINUES 


The 14 months since the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission released 10 western cougars into the wild in 
northeast Florida have produced high and low points. 

A high point is that the cats have proved that they can 


find adequate resources to survive — and even breed — in 
the northeast Florida/southeast Georgia area. 

Unfortunately, a kitten died shortly after a March 3 
attempt to capture the animal to fit it with a radio collar. 
The kitten’s mother died March 30 after slipping her head 
through a legal game snare which restricted her ability to 
breathe. Three cougars were shot illegally — two by archers 
in Georgia and one by a rifle shooter in Florida. One from 
Georgia was rehabilitated and released back into the wild. 
A third cougar died when it was struck by a vehicle. Two 
cougars had to be removed from the wild after they caused 
concerns among residents. 

“Still, the animals are doing well overall,” said Tom 
Logan, chief of wildlife research for the Commission. 
“They’ve set up territories, found adequate prey and related 
to other cats within the population as expected.” 

Logan said livestock depredation by the cougars and 
survival of the cats also are within acceptable limits, and 
the amount of contact between humans and the cougars has 
been slight and mostly limited to sightings in the vicinity 
of deer feeders. 

Seven cougars are left in the wild — three males and 
four females. Researchers will make recommendations 
regarding release of endangered Florida panthers into the 
area at the end of the three-year experiment. Plans are to 
establish at least two panther populations at various 
locations within their natural range to try to save the 
Florida panther from the threat of extinction. @ 

— Henry Cabbage 
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BACK BY POPULAR DEMAND 
A Free Panther Print To Our Readers! 


Donald “Rusty” Rust’s 1993 winning FLORIDA WILDLIFE cover has been our most popular print. 
The image size is 17" wide by 10 1/4" high. 


We are pleased to make this special encore offer. For just $21 in new, renewal or gift subscriptions we'll 
mail you a free copy of the 1993 cover art print of a Florida panther by Donald Rust. A limited number of 
prints is available, so act now. All orders must be prepaid; make check or money order payable to FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE. 


Send payment and this form or photocopy of form to: FLORIDA WILDLIFE, Circulation Office, 620 S. 
Meridian Street, Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600. Allow 6 to 8 weeks for delivery. This offer expires when 
supplies are exhausted or in 90 days, whichever comes first. 


(eee a ee GC eS i i 
| A subscription for YOURSELF | GIFT subscriptions | 
l Renewing? Please enclose your mailing label if | Will receive attractive gift card. l 
ossible. 
P | Recipient | 
Your Name 
| | Address = = | 
| Address : | 
| City = : State/Zip + 4 = 
| City State/Zip + 4 | 
Ph l 1 Year $7 2 Years $14 __3 Years $21 | 
one 
| New Renewal | 
| 1 Year $7 New | Recipient _ ; : | 
l 2 Years $14 Renewal | 
| 3 Years $21 Gift Donor | Address —_ . | 
Shipping & Handling: Add $2.00 per print. |  City___ : state/Zip: +4 | 
Foreign Rate: Add $4.00 postage ipti 
| g $ postage per subscription. | 1 Year$7 __ 2Years$14 ___ 3 Years $21 | 
| Send Panther Print to: (if other than subscriber) | _New ___ Renewal | 
Kame | Recipient | 
| Address l Address : : 
| City State/Zip + 4 | City State/Zip + 4 | 
| ____New ____ Renewal | ___1Year$7 __ 2 Years $14 ___3 Years $21 | 
(ERIC a Ep ee ee | ____ New ___ Renewal _— 
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Airboat,  QvQUD scecsenczecocresesornesncteveneacenctsvase Jul/Aug 94, p. 22-23 


Bass Fishing on Lake Okeechobee.......... Jul/Aug 94, p. 19-21 
Birds ; 
EagleSs,..astoctienim tid ehas vei Nov/Dec 93, p. 47 
Florida DUG: cerestecssreereceay-oeccesszsees May/Jun 94, p. 29-31 
Maleate ws sscceccacccrstvccesacssnsextasssersasieostaanes May/Jun 94, p. 29-31 
INOFER GFN AITIGTE ican oxo ygerestetatc te avaenascas-c Sep/Oct 93, .p 9 
Photo Contest Winners..................0006 Jan/Feb 94, p. 18-23 
SOVOD SAV iccisosrececrsacsecesnesaveseeeusesseeee May/Jun 94, p.14-15 
Swallow Tail Kite ............:escecesceseeeeeeeeteees Jul/Aug 94, p. 7-9 
TERY Si GSUINID pr2aa sates areca eens eee Mar/Apr 94, p. 40-41 
Waterfowl Stamp................::cssseeeee Mar/Apr 94, p. 40-41 
Wildl TUK ys itastg ec pereccsaecacsnenyacysneresyene Mar/Apr 94, p 2-5,; 
Mar/Apr 94, p. 42-44; Jan/Feb 94, p. 37-39 
WINE eee soos gene ctteee voce teenctnn coat eeeesgsiectcaete Jan/Feb 94, p. 9 
Buck Regist). acces ua pscat oma: Jan/Feb 94, p. 40-42 
Cave A Nini S iiscnidiscscacencncatsancavannepcaxennsasnie Jan/Feb 94, p. 14-17 
Commission Reservists ...........:::cscesseeseeeeees Nov/Dec 93, p. 34 
Controlled | Burnie testes pero nsessncssesavectcese Mar/Apr 94, p. 42-44 
DrawdOWwns).2.wesnoaates nite sentir Nov/Dec 93, p. 38 
Environment Photos ............:ccsccseseeeeeeeess May/Jun 94, p. 24-28 
Fish 
Butterfly Peacock Bass..................0. May/Jun 94, p. 32-35 
Catfish, Floridats ccc esses} siccseesseut Jan/Feb 94, p. 27-33 
FIAT OAS icc scarscpeacspensvosesveseaszgenvoaverseys Mar/Apr 94, p. 18-19 
Gar, FIOM ed, as cccccscccestcesesscssesseretscasivenrs Jul/Aug 94, p. 26-29 
Tidewater Bass ices ccnstesvriweacescncans Mar/Apr 94, p. 24-27 
PRIPIOIG: GraSS apes yo pesrscs ca cscetcoe sat esas Nov/Dec 93, p. 38 
FISH, ROCORG sxc ccecpcatereaweeceussapiecaveagvencpreorss May/Jun 94, p. 34 
Fishing, Children... ..cs-scssccerssecceossorseveess May/Jun 94, p. 2-3 
FISHER OPAFI CHS 593 craeeccccetesgeauatsvaccsee<sc0ven> Sep/Oct 93, p. 4-8 
Forest Management...............:::ccceseeeeeees May/Jun 94, p. 36-39 
History 
COmM SSO ress cacas pssrccrescycststcsavastasees Nov/Dec 93, p. 4-46 
Constitutional Mandate ................... Nov/Dec 93, p. 21-23 
FLORIDA WIGIIIEE © caaveicirrey Nov/Dec 93, p. 24-25 
Habitats 
EV@rQladeS ssi ciseiacccvexerevexcevsxersccoxces avcxesss Jul/Aug 94, p. 2-6 
Native: PINGS) 222. erccircnercenetcrccoete teres Sep/Oct 93, p. 32-36 
SOFUD, WIAA OST re sere ssctececcsssnsacecean aectese Sep/Oct 93, p. 49, 
May/Jun 94 p. 9-15 
Hunt; Learning 10 isc cccoccsvcscessasssavesesecssszectontss May/Jun 94, p. 4-6 
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Hunting; RACOOMS cic cer e.sconnccceerssscavsneaes Jul/Aug 94, p. 24-25 
Insects 
Golden Silke Spider -si5.facsrn. ccezecccsedeonsssns- May/Jun 94, p. 7-8 
OW fly nicslstotaoemnei non ies Mar/Apr 94, p. 36-37 
Keep Florida Beautiful ...........0..eeeeeeeeeeeeeee May/Jun 94, p. 40 
Locals 
Favorelicle tire] Fehon Seen eemeeee cere reper Mar/Apr 94, p. 6-7 


Apalachicola River ..............:eceeeeeees Mar/Apr 94, p. 24-27 


Big Cypress State Parks... Jul/Aug 94, p. 12-15 
EV GKQIAGGOS: strccacytostis ict oxsstvat cass sateaoerseeeacs Jul/Aug 94, p. 2-6 
Filey) WandiVNMA seiccccsasecsr cies eee Sep/Oct 93, p. 37-38 
Florida Scrub Locale ..........ccceseseeees May/Jun 94, p. 21-23 
Ichetucknee Springs ..........:cccceeeseeees Mar/Apr 94, p. 16-17 
Lake Woodruff NWR ..........::e:eeeeeeee Sep/Oct 93, p. 24-27 
Ochlockonee River..........cccecseeeeeneeees Mar/Apr 94, p. 13-15 
Okeechobee, Lake ............:cccccceeeseeees Jul/Aug 94, p. 19-21 
Panhandle Streams ............::sceeeeee Mar/Apr 94, p. 10-12 
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Mammals 
BACK BROAN waccectesstxestcancshcasysaxermescqscekens Sep/Oct 93, p. 16-20 
Deer Herd Crisis ..........ccccseeeseeeee Nov/Dec 93, p. 44-46 
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Navigation Systems ................s:scsseeseereees Sep/Oct 93, p. 21-23 
Nongame Wildlife Program ...........::s:csee Sep/Oct 93, p. 2-3 
Oil Spill) TaMpal Bay) csi cove.scccsncscesscaserecseverecase Nov/Dec 93, p. 48 
Plants 
FIGHES BOMARWG con aicinsc. ct eseorsenexscesiressesnsie May/Jun 94, p. 16 
Fringed! CAMPION .s.:..c-<45<2)vecesenussscssesorrseseose Mar/Apr 94, p. 9 
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Personalities 
Audubon, John James ............::ceeeeeeeees Nov/Dec 93, p. 6 
BITGWAICHOR scpccrtccoxecsenszsenccseccnvevseestverss Mar/Apr 94, p. 38-39 
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RVG OE Mi cccecxccecsexsttewstnos oes stueendiasia Jan/Feb 94, p. 49 
SOC ees SN es ereee erated mw acotsateesetaeis vue antes: Jul/Aug 94, p. 16-18 
UTMOG ODM AIG  saccicscevesvccssxcwenssieseereseneae) Jan/Feb 94, p. 6-7 
Pittman-Robertson ACt ........:cccccccesseeseeeerees Nov/Dec 93, p. 15 
PICS TAU S oes vat necacese. oeacey een eneecevrvcemacee Nov/Dec 93, p. 9 
Reptiles 
PW ROU resi ceccczec cue essexeiescascvrecions ssmveonteea Jan/Feb 94, p. 34-36 
Flatwoods Salamander ..........::0:c0ce Sep/Oct 93, p. 13-15 
FlOni da SCH ZALGU:. ccieesscy0s-crseren oasssa May/Jun 94, p. 18 
GAS SEI ZANOG as secsyecuenntsnaine ws sxeetsasceseneohivace May/Jun 94, p. 20 
Lizards Of the SCrub icssencesvesscososesseser< May/Jun 94, p. 17-20 
Mole SKiINKS LIZA Gn. iiiccrenccatasenaeres core May/Jun 94, p. 19 
Caf igte Wed tra | il O21 fo Becereereer cee eres ree acres: May/Jun 94, p. 19 
Six-Lined Racerunne .....-....0.-..00se-cseres May/Jun 94, p. 18 
White! Oak’ Sake: .ccccsccsracseucedsssaversurvaceneas Mar/Apr 94, p. 8 
SHOOTING IANGES mea rnss, oracrostsrerctavatestewsie May/Jun 94, p. 42-43 
Wildlife Management ..............ccccceseeeeeeeees Nov/Dec 93, p. 17 
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